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PREFACE. 


PT may be quite safely asserted that Japan is one of the fairest countries in the world. All through the 





year, there is to be seen something beautiful in her scenery that gladdens the heart of the beholder. In 
spring, when the glorious morning sun rises from the east and sheds his rejuvenating rays abroad, the cherry- 
trees in the full splendour of their myriad flowers envelop the entire land in one dense mass of pink-white 
clouds. In autumn, when the frost falls, the woods and forests blaze with crimson maples and make the be- 
holder imagine they are covered with brilliant tapestries. Not less beautiful is the summer shower, that gives 
life to the drooping leaf, or the silvery winter moon, hanging lonely above some snow-clad peak. The scenery 
is rendered beautiful alike by the morning and the evening mists, the still air of noontide, and the dark storm 
cloud. They change the aspect and hue of the towering mountain, the rushing river, the open field, the 
smiling valley, the sandy beach, the green pines.and all the varied features of the scenery, and make it quite 
different from the monotony of the arctic region, which is always a boundless white expanse, and from that 
of the tropics, perpetually green. The inhabitants of such a land as Japan can not but be influenced by their 
beautiful environment. It is not at all strange then that the Japanese have from very early times had their 
sense of the beautiful highly developed. 

Also, the fertility of the land, the abundance of natural productions and the mildness of the climate 
make life so easy for the inhabitants that they have amble time for indulging in the enjoyment of the beautiful. 
The Japanese having from early times known agriculture and fishery, have seldom felt the pain of the struggle 
for bare existence. They have been accustomed to lead an easy and contented life, enjoying the beautiful 
in nature and have grown up an optimistic people. 

Besides, the sea that surrounds the Empire for centuries isolated the Japanese from the wars and turmoils 
of the Asiatic continent. They were able to stand aloof and have no concern whatever with the political storms 
that raged abroad. Under the benign reign of the sovereigns of one unbroken line, they lived peacefully and 
happily. There were, it is true, civil wars and general declines, but no striking change, no epoch-making 
revolution ever marked the history of old Japan. The result was that the life of the Japanese as a nation was 
peaceful and happy, and union and good-will reigned supreme among them. Even in time of war, they never 
lost sight of the beautiful, and many poetical and aesthetic effusions have come down to us from such times. 

The Japanese of those days, living in so beautiful and fertile a land, and leading peaceful and happy lives, 
became naturally different in sentiments and thought from the continental nations. That they were mild and 
peaceful in disposition, adored elegance and beauty, had respect for justice and benevolence, and had simple 
and polite manners and customs is not to be wondered at. They were a people who had received directly from 
Nature an aesthetic education and been endowed with the faculty to understand and appreciate the beautiful. 
But they were of too optimistical character; too light-hearted and simple-minded and in consequence were often 
swayed by feeling. This is well illustrated by many great figures in Japanese history, who, controlled by 
feeling, sacrificed their honour, fortune, and even life itself, No such character is to be found among the great 
men of the continent. 

The mildness of both the scenery and the climate of the country was not fit to develop in the 
minds of the ancient Japanese the elements of vigour and grandeur. Accordingly they had little of deep 
doubt and intense meditation concerning the mystery of nature and life. They were free from the ideas 


of intense hatred and cold-blooded cruelty, but at the same time lacked lofty ideals and sublime faith. 


Moreover, their tastes being simple, they wished neither to attire themselves in gorgeousness nor to live in 
magnificent buildings. They were well contented with the beautiful scenery that.surrounded them. In 
consequence, no great artist appeared among the ancient Japanese. 

As social affairs gradually became complex and the intercourse with Korea and China brought to 
this country new arts and knowledge, the civilization of the Japanese made rapid progress and fine art 
steadily developed. Especially did Buddhism, that was introduced from Korea, enlarge and deepen the ideas 
and thoughts of the people, push forward their civilization and greatly develop their fine art. 

Not only did Buddhism help the progress of art but the latter in turn became a powerful factor in 
spreading the influence of the former throughout the land. The two went hand in hand and for thirteen 
centuries their fortunes were always identical, rising or falling together. 

A great artistic work is always the production of a great thought. Man is not satisfied until the 
beauty in his idea be expressed in some concrete form. His ardent faith craves for something actual, 
something tangible, to admire and worship. Asa matter of fact, it is altogether impossible to express in 
perfection the absolute and eternal Truth in figures and colours, subject to decay. But it is human nature to 
endeavour to express it after deep thinking and long designing, however imperfect and inadequate the artist 
may feel that expression to be. This is the reason why a religion has always its special fine art. Viewed 
from the other point, it is most natural for an artist to rely on religion to give spirit and meaning to his works, 
in other words, to express his ideas and thoughts in concrete forms. This accounts for the fact that fine art 
in general owes its origin and progress to religion. 

The Japanese people, who possessed an inborn idea of the beautiful, obtained abundant materials for 
expressing it in concrete forms, when Buddhism was brought into them. They were also enabled to polish 
their aestheticism on the whetstone of religion. Their inborn idea of the beautiful united with the new faith, 
and the result was the birth of Japanese art, which in the course of time reached a very high stage of develop- 
ment. That Buddhism was at once accepted by the Imperial family as soon as it was brought in and for 
thirteen hundred years continued and still continues to hold the belief of the Japanese people, when it has 
almost disappeared in its native land, India, has degenerated into a mere superstition in Tibet and Mongolia, 
and is believed only by low and ignorant classes of people in China and Korea, is in a large measure 
attributable to the help of the fine art which it called forth. It may partly be due to the complete 
assimilation of the religion by the Japanese, but there can be no doubt that it is chiefly due to the constant 
and powerful support fine art gave the religion in keeping alive the faith of the people. This co-operation of 
Buddhism and art is clearly traceable in the works of art which exist to this day. 

When we investigate the images of the Buddha which were produced in the early days and which 
still remain, we shall see how close a relation there exists between ideas and their expression in concrete 
form. Those produced in the period of the Empress Suiko-are of crude and imperfect workmanship, and 
would look grotesque to uncultured eyes. Nevertheless they possess something highly tasteful despite their 
unpolished appearance. ‘The images of the Buddha produced in the Tempy6 period are rich and beautiful 
in form, and being full of spirit, inspire awe and veneration, while those of the K6nin period contain sublimity 
and vigour, well reflecting the lively spirit of the religion of the time, which by the great K6b6 Daishi was 
firmly established in the belief of the people. The Fujiwara period saw the appearance of images, which 
though not free from effeminacy, are very beautiful and elaborate and perfectly Japanese in taste and 
style. Yeshin Sddzu of the Tendai sect was at that time most prominent as an artist in religious circles and 
worked out a new style expressive of love and benevolence. In the Kamakura period, the Zen sect was 
introduced from China, while at home the Nenbutsu, Shin and Hokke sects were newly founded. There was 


at the time a tendency in the popular faith to disregard forms and appearances, but to respect idealization and 











meditation, and yet images of perfect beauty were often produced in this period. Since that time down to 
the present day, for more than five hundred years, religious art has degenerated and not one sacred image 
worthy of veneration has been produced. There was, however, one great artist Mydcho, whom many regard 
as a peer of even the old masters. I for one, however, while fully appreciating his vigorous style and the 
saintly expressions of the characters in his paintings, do not think that his works inspire awe and veneration. 
In fact, art has greatly declined since the Kamakura period, but it was mainly due to the work of Buddhist 
priests, that art did not entirely disappear in the turbulent ages following that period. Art found refuge 
in monasteries and was watched over and preserved by the inmates of those holy buildings. In the 
Tokugawa period, taste expressed in religious art became more low-toned than ever. ‘Tanya, who flourished 
in this period, was one of the greatest artists Japan has ever produced. His works are highly refined and 
show inimitable skill, but his images of Buddha show no sign that they more produced by inspiration. 
They are suitable to adorn private rooms, but are unsuited in the extreme to repose in sacred temples. 
Tankai, a noted sculptor of the period, made several imges of Buddha, which in point of artistic finish and 
touch, are quite above the ordinary, but when they are subjected to a critical investigation, there is in the 
mien of the Buddha something vulgar and sensual. Thus even the works of two such great artists were 
defective. There is little wonder that no perfect image of the Buddha has appeared in the course of more than 
five centuries. How great is the influence of faith upon art! 

In ancient times, people ardently wanted some object upon which they could concentrate their 
veneration and demanded artists to produce such. The artists too were full of fiery faith and only in 
moments of inspiration took up their brush or chisel. Accordingly though imperfect in form, their productions 
possessed spirit and ideality and for this reason command the admiration of posterity. As years rolled on 
and civilization progressed, art became more and more refined, but less and less spirit came to be embodied 
therein. The more art gained in improvement of colouring, design and other points, consequent upon the 
progress of knowledge and manual skill, so much the more it lost in embodiment of spirit, which alone can 
inspire admiration and awe, until it finally became completely spiritless. This is not, however, owing to the 
fault of the artists alone. Faith in Buddhism among the upper classes became gradually lighter and lighter, 
as it spread among the lower classes, and in the later periods no great man appeared in religious circles, 
In the five centuries after the Kamakura period, when there was a revival of Buddhism, the religion steadily 
declined and the faith of the people became gradually. weak. In the Tokugawa period the policy of closing 
doors to foreign intercourse further weakened the popular faith. ‘This remark may seem rather severe, but 
facts prove that it is true, and I do not hesitate to say that during the last five hundred years no true image 
of Buddha has been produced in this country. In short, modern works of art, though of elaborate and skilful 
workmanship, are spiritless, while the ancient are meaningful and inspiring. By studying a religious work of 
art, one can see how deep was the popular faith of the time when it was produced, as well as what ideal was 
possessed by the artist who worked it out. | 

The difference of doctrines, too, I think should be paid attention to in studying the art of the various 
Buddhist sects. Those sects with imposing ceremonies and grave doctrines had their art of dignified and 
solemn nature, while the art of the other sects, whose ceremonies and doctrines are of a simple and popular 
character, was of a light and undignified nature. On the side of the former, prominent priests themselves 
engraved or painted, and only after ardent prayer and purification, while on the side of the latter, artist-priests 
chiefly aimed at deriving pleasure in the pursuit of art. K6b6 and Yeshin are two great representatives of 
the priestly’ artists belonging to the former category and Sesshii is the greatest of those belonging to the latter. 


Omitting a discussion of the comparative merits of the two, the consideration of this fact will show the changes 


in the spirit of various periods. 


[ have pointed out in the foregoing paragraphs, that Buddhism was both the introducer and encourager 
of Japanese art. My readers will have seen that a close relationship exists between the two. Now when we 
glance over the present state of affairs in Japan, we see that troubles in the secular world are becoming more 
and more serious, while the spiritual world is more desolate than ever. This is the time when the spirit of 
Japanese art must be specially revived. It is a great question, whether or not Buddhism will revive strongly 
enough to lift up fine art and open for it a bright way towards progress. Buddhists as well as artists should 
seriously think over this question. 

I have thus far tried to show what a close relationship has always existed between Buddhism and 
Japanese art. By far the greater part of the precious and rare objects of art now existing have been preserved 
in Buddhist temples. And this is another debt our art owes the religion. 

This book is a collection of reproductions of precious and rare objects of ancient art so preserved. 
Its avowed aim is to help the promulgation of the glory of Buddhism. The author has asked me to write 
a preface to the work, which professes to be a history of Japanese art, but which, in my view, is at the same 
time a history of Japanese Buddhism. I welcome the birth of the work. Hence I set forth my opinion 


concerning Japanese art in place of a laudatory preface. 


BARON RIUICHI KUKI. 
March 2oth, the 32nd year of Meiji (1899). 
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HDETORLIAL. NOTICES. 


[. The object of the present publication is to introduce ancient Japanese art to the world at large and to supply materials for 
the study of the history of Japanese art and its development. 


II. The art-objects to be reproduced in this work will be one thousand in number, selected from the collections owned by 


old temples, noble families, and private gentlemen. They are mostly either masterpieces of the different artists or representatives of periods. 
Ill. The pictures and sculptures contained in this work cover the whole range of artistic development from the Suiko period 


(end of the 6th century) to the reign of the Tokugawa Shogunate (middle of the roth century). Most of the art-relics of these 


thirteen centuries worthy of note will be incorporated, not excepting those the authors of which are not to be ascertained at present. 
IV. As our aim is to show the real value of Japanese art we reproduce chiefly those by Japanese hands, but we eae 
also some Indian, Chinese and Korean art when such have served in any way to help the development of our own art. 


V. In case it be important to reproduce the colours of the original or difficult to take photographs of them owing to age 


or injury we will use wood-cuts peculiar to us and print them in colours. All others will be in collotype. 


VI. The present series will be completed in 20 volumes, each containing about 50 reproductions. : 

VII. We arrange the reproductions in each volume according to their dates, but anticipating the importance of re-arrange- 
ment on the completion of the series according to individual taste we have refrained from numbering plates throughout the work 

VIL. We shall endeavour to make the notes as clear as possible and to give all that is known of the history of the 
objects ; their dimensions, owners, authors, and full particulars of the subjects will be given wherever possible in such limited space. 


We shall on the completion of the series furnish our subscribers with a more detailed treatise illustrating the historical development of 


Japanese art, together with a full index of subjects, names and words. 


IX. The English notes are to be superintended by Professor J. Takakusu, M. A., Dr. Phil., while the wood- -engraving’s are 
by Mr. T. Tamura and the collotypes by Mr. K. Ogawa. 


: S. Tajima, Eprror. 
Kyoto, March tst, the 32nd year of Meiji (1899). 
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SELECTED RELICS OF JAPANESE ART. 


WoL I. 





CONTENTS. 


of Buddha and Boddhi-sattvas 


and Bheshajya-samudgata (collotype) 


Bronze Images Sakyamuni, 
Clay Images of the Four Maharajas of Heaven ;—two plates (collotype) 
Sakyamuni, Mafjusri, and Samantabhadra ;—three plates (collotype) 
Wooden Image of the Vaisravana (collotype) . 


Wooden Images of the Five Great Dieininaithis ;—two plates (collotype) 


Wooden Image of Cakravarti-cinté-mani Avalokitegvara (collotype)... 
Wooden Image of Acara (collotype) .. a 

Buddha Amitayus Appearing from behind a Mountain taihataillis 
Wooden Image of Buddha Amitadyus (collotype) 

Animal Caricatures (collotype) 

The Mysterious Five (wood-cut) .. sie ean 
Kwannon, Monkeys and a Crane salen plates Klinast 
Dhyana Meeting of Yo-shan and Liao (wood-cut) ... 


Paintings on the Door-leaves of a Portable Shrine ;—two plates (collotype) 


Six Forms of Avalokitesvara ;—five plates (collotype) 

Arhats (wood-cut) . es oma es 

Rough copy of the Above knsticapet.. .: 

Historical Picture of the Yadzi-nenbutsu Sect (collotype) 

Bodhi-dharma, Toh-shan and Lin-chih ;—three plates (collotype) 
Landscape (collotype) . 

Landscapes ; ;—two sadn (collotype) ... ; 
Sakyamuni, Mafijusri, and Samantabhadra ;—three shinai deans 
Eight Famous Scenes in Hsiao and Hsiang ;—four plates (collotype) ... 
Landscapes, Waterfall and Birds ;—six plates (collotype) 


Landscapes, flowers and Birds ;—three plates (collotype) 


Bheshajya-raja 


By Tort, 
By an unknown artest. 
Said to be by Wu Tao-tze (Chinese). 
By an nnknown sculptor. 
By an unknown sculptor. 
By an unknown sculptor. 
By K6b6 Datsht. 

Said to be by Yeshin Sédzu, 
Satd to be by Veshin Sédzu. 
By Toba Sézyo. 

By au unknown artist. 

Ly Mu-chi (Chinese). 

By Ma 


Ly an unknown arttst. 


‘uig-hien (Chinese). 


By an unknown artzst. 

By Myicho. 

By Myoché. 

Ly Kasuga Vukihide. 

By Soga Fyasoku, 

By Soga Fyasoku. 

By Sesshit. 

Said to be by Kanb Masanobu, 
By Kané Motonobu. 


_ By Kani Motonobu, 


Ly Kané Yewtoku. 
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BRONZE IMAGES OF BUDDHA SAKYAMUNI, AND BODHI-SATTVAS 
BHESHAJYA-RAJA AND BHESHAJYA-SAMUDGATA, 


(The central one, 4 feet 5 inches; the side ones, each, 3 feet %4 inch.) 
BY TORI. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE HORIUJI, NARA. 


(COLLOTYPE.) 


Sakyamuni was the heir apparent to King Suddhodana of the Sakya race inhabiting Kapilavastu, N. India. When he wasnineteen 
years of age he left the world and went into a penance grove. In his thirtieth year he discovered the highest truth by virtue of reditation, 
thereby acquiring Buddhahood. Throughout the next fifty years he was engaged in propagating his doctrine in the valley of the rive Ganges. 
He died, or to use the Buddhist expression, entered into Nirvana, near the town Kusinagara, N. India. During the subsequent trenty five 
centuries his teaching governed at one time or another the religious thought of the people of India, Tibet, China, Korea, Japan ad) Central 
Asia with the neighbouring states. It is still a subject of inquiry whether his influence ever reached the north of Africa and the east f Europe, 
but so much is certain that the missionary spirit of ASoka’s time (250 B.C.) led to the conversion of the greater part of the Greek inmigrants 
in India, Persia, and adjoining places. 

The images here reproduced represent. Sakyamuni and the two saints in attendance sojourning in the Monkey grove of Vaiali. The 
Buddha is here wrapt in meditation, various coloured rays emanating from his body. What the two saints hold in their hands mustbe drugs 
as their special vow is to cure diseases of all beings, as is shown by their names (‘ Bheshajya’ meaning medicine). The seven figure seen in 
the rays of light are the Seven Buddhas of the Past. 

\ There is an inscription on the back of the halo, which clearly shows that at the death of Prince Shotoku in 622 A.D. princes and 
ministers ordered them to be cast in memory of him, and that the famous Tori had the work in charge. There are several images made by 
Tori, but these are the only ones which bear an inscription and therefore are beyond question genuine. They are among our best art-rélics and 
serve as models for artists, at the same time having a historical value on account of the inscription. They are worthy to be called national 


treasures showing the transition period between Chinese and Japanese art. 
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OLAY IMAGES OF THE FOUR MAHARAJAS OF HEAVEN. 


(Each, 5 feet 4 inches in height.) 
| ARTIST UNKNOWN. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE KAIDAN-IN, TODAIJI, NARA. 


(COLLOTYPE.) 


I. Vaisravana (Tamonten). III. Virudhaka (Zochoten). 
Il. Dhrita-rashtra (Jikokuten). IV. Virtapaksha (Komokuten). 


The Four Maharajas are the celestial gods who have, according to the siitras, often vowed to protect every assembly where the 
Mahayana doctrine is preached and to assist all those engaged in propagating the Law. Some sitras sive the names of their parents which 
are omitted here for brevity’s sake. They are said to live half-way up Mount Sumeru on the Yugandhara rocks of the four cardinal points. 
As the names of their regions are often found amoug those of Indian territories, they may have been at one time local gods in India. The 
custom of placing their images in the towers of temples started in India and the neighbouring states in the course of the sth century, while 
in China their worship was originated in the period between the Sui and Tang dynasties (from the end of the 6th century). 

I. Vaisravana, the first of the four Maharajas, is the Lord of Yakshas (demigods), and the regent of the North Uttara-kuru, residing on 
the Gold-rocks of Mount Sumeru. He is known in Japan as Bishamonten or Tamonten. Here in our image he is represented with purple 
hair and a dark-blue angry face, with mouth closed. He is generally described as holding a halberd in the right hand, and a pagoda (stipa) 
containing a relic in the left, whereas the image here has a stipa in the right, and a halberd in the left. He wears a suit of armour over a red 
garment. The worship of Vaisravana was popularized by the Emperor Huen-tsung in 742 as the image was believed to have helped him 
to subdue some foreign invaders. 

IJ. Dhrita-rashtra, the second of the four, is the Lord of Gandharvas (heavenly musicians), and the regent of the East Ptrva-videha, 
residing on the White Gold-rocks. He is in Japan known as Jikokuten. He is here represented with purple hair, and a green face, his mouth 
being wide open in anger. The right hand seems to have had a sword; he too wears armour over a red garment. 

III. Virudhaka, the third of the four, is the Lord of Kumbhiandas (demons), and the regent of the South Tambudvipa, residing on the 
Crystal-rocks. He ts known in Japan as Zochdten. He seems to have had a sword in the right hand, though the original form is not certain, 
while his left hand is pressed to his side. He has deep-blue hair and a crimson face, his mouth being closed in anger. He wears a light- 
coloured garment, over which is a suit of armour. 

IV. Virupaksha, the fourth of the Maharajas, is the Lord of Nagas (dragons), and the regent of the West Apara-godana, residing on the 
Silver-rocks. He is known in Japan as Komokuten. He is usually represented with reddish face and hair, smiling gently and writing 
something, and wearing a green garment under his armour. But this image differs noticeably in the absence of the smile. 

These four images are said to be by Tori, the ablest artist of the period of the Empress Suiko (593-628), but the connoisseurs are 


probably right in assigning them to the period of Tempyé (first half of the 8th century). They are made of clay which must be very difficult 
to put into such perfect form as_ these. 


Their noble and dignified miens are well suited to inspire fear, yet at the same time gentleness 
and mercy are not wanting. 


Their great bodily strength and the quiet dignity of their pose are worthy of the patrons of religion and the 
world. The pupils of the eyes of these four images are especially worthy of notice, being made of light blue stone. 
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 §AKYAMUNT, MANJUSRI, AND SAMANTABHADRA., — 
(Three Kakemono, coloured; central one, 4 feet 8 inches by 2 feet 4 inches; others, each, 4 fect 7 inches by 2 feet.) 
SAID TO BE BY WU TAO-TZE (CHINESE). 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE TOFUKUJI, KYOTO. 


(COLLOT YPE,) 


A. short account of the life of Sakyamuni will be found with the Bronze Image of him belonging to the temple Horiuji, and is here omitted. 

Majfijusri is said to be a Bodhi-sattva in the spiritual body and a personification of the power of apprehension. A Bodhi-sattva in the spiritual 
body can be represented in any way. Here we see him as a youth riding on a lion. The baton held in the right hand is the sign of his infinite 
power and his riding on a lion means that he is absolutely fearless and capable of subduing all demons. He is worshipped by the Buddhists of tl 
Mahayana school on account of his ten great vows in which he expresses his wish of saving all beings who come into contact with him. 

Samantabhadra, a Bodhi-sattva also in the spiritual body is represented in several ways. Here he is seen with the ‘ Saddl 
sutra’ (“‘ Lotus of the True Law”) in his hands, and riding on a white elephant. All this indicates that he is the p 
and therefore a saint peculiar to the Mahayana. The true nature of Samantabhadra is said to be the Buddha Maha- 
(Embryo of Buddha) which all beings are supposed to possess, 
benefit and deliver all beings. 


1e€ 


larma-pundarika 
atron of the Saddharma-pundarika 


vairocana or the Tathagata-garbha 
He therefore comes into manifestation whenever any occasion presents itself, in order to 


Wu Tao-tze (Goddshi) otherwise called Tao-yuen of the Tang dynasty was a native of Yang 
an officer at Hsia-kew in Yen-chou (Shan-tung), his artistic fame reached. the Emperor Huen-tsung 


invested him with a high office, Nai-chao Po-shi (Doctor of the Inner Teaching), 
an Imperial decree. 


-ti in Jung-king (Ho-nan), China. When he was 
(713-755) who summond him to the metropolis and 


Thereupon the Emperor ordered him not to paint any more without 
Sometime after, he visited those places in Ssu-chuan noted for their scenery 


His productions during the journey are said to have been much admired by 
ideas for the accomplishment of his art; the taste for grandeur, for instance, 
of landscape-painting, thereby rendering a great service to Chinese art. 


which he was ordered to paint from time to time. 
the Emperor and the painter himself seems to have acquired many happy 
marks his paintings after that time. He introduced a reform in the style 
The Buddhas, deities 


, human figures, animals, plants, trees, etc. painted by him 
were generally so excellent and admirable that he was revered as an “ Inspired Sage of Pai 


nting.”’ 

The pictures here reproduced are said to be by him, and after inspection one would readily believe them genuine. P 

productions are abundant, but they are inferior to and not comparable with these here given. Even from the style of painting and the quality of the silk, 

there is no doubt whatever that they are by Wu Tao-tze himself. At any rate, we are sure that they could only have been produced by an artist equally - 

eminent, if not by himself. Mark especially the variety of design, a feature of the pictorial art of the T ang dynasty. These portraits are probably the 

fruits of long meditation for it was the custom of Buddhistic painters to meditate before actually taking up the brush. 
When we investigate into the origin of the development of Japanese art no doubt we wi 

and imitated them. They are important to illustrate the history of art in J 


ictures passing as his 


ll find many artists who took these pictures as models 
apan as they have had no small influence on our artists since their importation. 
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WOODEN IMAGE OF VAISRAVANA (BISHAMONTEN), 


(6 feet 2inches in height.) 
SCULPTOR UNKNOWN. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE KYOWOGOKOKUII (TOJI), KYOTO. 


(COLLOTYPE.) 


Vaisravana (Bishamonten) is the first of the four Regents of Heaven and is the Lord of the Yakshas (demigods) 


his duty being to protect the eastern region. We have above refered to him in the “Four Maharajas”’ of Kaidan-in, 


Todaiji. The usual description of Vaisravana runs as follows: ‘He wears a grand diadem on his head. His angry 


face, deep yellow in colour, indicates his function as a subduer of devils. He holds in his left hand a small jewel 
pagoda (stupa), and in his right hand a jewel sword. He wears a suit of armour ornamented with a celestial robe and 
garlands.’" When we compare our image with the description we see not much difference between them. The orna- 
ments of the robe and the garland are omitted altogether while a halberd is substituted for the jewelled sword in the 
right hand. Inside of the small pagoda there is said to be a portion of a sacred relic of Sakyamuni. He stands treading 
on a pair of Yakshas and between them a female shows herself Peery protected, who is believed to be the mother of 
Vaisravana, Mi-ja-ra (Sanskrit unknown)* 


According to the tradition of Tdji, Taira-no Masakado, in 939, Ordered the image to be made and put at 


the gate Rajyomon, and when the gate fell down, the image was brought over to Toji and deposited there. The 
custom of putting Vaisravana’s image at a gate or in a tower began at the time of the Emperor Huen-tsung of Tang, 
China (742-755) when he ordered to arrange that each town might have at least one image of Vaisravana in it. The 
time when this custom was introduced into Japan we do not know. 


In any case it, seems to be erroneous to assign 
the sculpture to the time of Masakado. 


After careful inspection of the bodily form and the coat of mail we have come 
to think that it must be of Chinese origin and belongs to the period of the Tang dynasty (7th-oth centuries); the sculptor 
seems to have been more or less influenced by the Indian sculpture of or before that time 
of Vaisravana handed down to us, but there is none so excellent as this. 


sculptors and helped in the development of our art. 


.. There are several images 


It must have served as a model for ancient 


* Kuvera’s mother is Idaveda but as his father is Visravas, Mi-ja-ra may stand for Vigravasi. 
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WOODEN IMAGES OF THE FIVE GREAT AKASA-GARBHAS (KOKUZO). 


(Each, 2 feet 4 inches in height.) 
SCULPTOR UNKNOWN. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE KWANCHIIN, KYOWOGOKOKUJI, KYOTO. 


(COLLOTY PE.) 


The five Great Akasa-garbha Bodhi-sattvas are said to be the incarnations of the five Buddhas of the past. The one riding 
on a lion is Vajra Akaga-garbha of the East (1), who is, in his original form, Akshobhya Buddha in the sphere of Vajra (Diamond). 
He is sometimes called the “ Akasa-garbha of Wisdom and Happiness,” his original vow being to benefit those who seek long life 
and a good social position. The image here reproduced sits on a white lotus flower on the back of a lion, wearing a diadem with 
five Buddhas on it. He holds a spear in the left hand and a Vajra in the right. The one seated on an elephant is Ratna-prabhasa 
Akaga-garbha of the South (i), who is an incarnation of Ratna-sambhava Buddha of the sphere of Ratna (Jewel), and is sometimes 
called the “ Akasga-garbha of Fulfilment,” his original vow being to benefit those who seek to be rich, noble and wise. He is generally 
represented as sitting on a red lotus and holding a three-horned jewel in the right hand and a harpoon in the left. Dharmadhatu 
AkaSa-garbha (11) sits on a horse. He is originally Maha-vairocana Buddha of the sphere of Buddha, his second name being the 
“ Akaga-garbha of Deliverance.” His vow is to help all engaged in religious matters. He holds a harpoon and a young lotus. 
Karma-bhoga Akasa-garbha of the North (tv) sits on a shrike, and is said to be an incarnation of Amogha-siddhi Buddha of the 
sphere of Karma. His second name is the “ Taintless Akasa-garbha.” His original vow is to subdue devils and to remove misfortunes 
from the people. He holds a harpoon and a three-horned jewel. Padma Akaga-garbha of the West (v) is on a peacock and is 
originally Amitayus of the sphere of Lotus, named also the “ Akaga-garbha of the Gift of Vows.” To benefit those who wish to be 
born in the Pure Land of Bliss in the West is his vow. He igs on a purple lotus and holds a wishing gem (Cinta-mani) and a 
harpoon. In a certain sitra the five Bodhi-sattvas are accompanied by the Gods Brahman, Sakra, Yama and the four Maha-rajas. 

The five images here reproduced are now enshrined in Kwanchiin as the chief objects of worship. These originally belonged 
to the temple Ching-lung-ssu at Chang-an (Sian-fu in Shien-si), China, and were brought home in 847 by Yeun Sédzu, a priest of 
Anshoji, province of Omi, who went to China for Buddhistic study. Ching-lung-ssu was the centre of mystic Buddhism in China, being 
patronized from time to time by the Emperors, and no sacred objects would have been given to a foreigner like Yeun. Yet it is 
possible that he had special permission to bring them home as he happened to be there at the time of the great presecution of 
Buddhists by the Emperor Wu-tsung (841-846). The images are rare and excellent, so meek and gentle in countenance, and 
dextrous in finish. The sculptor must have got hold of the true spirit of the fine art of N.W. India, which had reached a high state 
of perfection through the influence of Grecian sculpture. To show fully the dexterity of the work we have given here the front of the 
five images (above) and the side (below) on the first plate, and also the side of the Vajra Akaga-garbha in the second. 
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WOODEN IMAGE OF CAKRAVARTI-CINTA-MANI 
AVALOKITESVARA (NYOIRIN KWANNON). 


(6 feet 10 inches in height.) 
SCULPTOR UNKNOWN. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE ROSANJI, KYOTO. 


(COLLOTYPE.) 


Cakravarti-cinta-mani Avalokitesvara (Nyoirin Kwannon) is sometimes called the Maha-brahman Avalokitesvara, 
and is his incarnated form as a saviour of heavenly beings. He is commonly represented as having six arms as in the 
case of the picture of Toji which is reproduced elsewhere in this volume. The two armed Kwannon, as is here 
given, has a wishing gem (Cinta-mani) on his diadem; his right hand shows that he is preaching the Law while the 
left hand is resting on his leg. His two arms are said to represent the two categories, meditation and wisdom. — His 
special vow is to fulfill every wish of all beings of the present and the future and this is the real cause of his popularity 
among the people. 

This image is said to have been sculptured by Shotoku Taishi (died in 622) and was kept in Tennoji (now 
ruined), Kyoto. But when we compare it with those images of the Buddha kept in Chigtji, Nara and Kworiuji, Kyoto 
we find that they differ widely in all respects so that they can hardly be considered productions of comtemporaries. 
Some experts would assign this image to the eighth century and think that it represents the stage of transition from 
the Korean-Chinese sculpture to the Japanese. This type of Kwannon is often met with among the productions of the 
Suiko period (7th century), but one must not be misled by the type only. Though the diadem seems somewhat too large 


and the legs a trifle long, yet the gentleness of its facial expression and the formal dress are marks of a master-hand 


of the olden time. 
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WOODEN IMAGE OF ACARA (FUDO). 


(3 feet 8 inches in height.) 
BY KOBO DAISHI. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE KYOWOGOKOKUJI (TOJI), KYOTO. 


(COLLOTYPE,) 


Acara (Fud6) is one of the five superhuman beings who are revered in mystic Buddhism, and is said to be the 
incarnation of Maha-vairocana. One who worships him is believed to be able to attain to the same rank as a Bodhi-sattva, 
by realizing the state of supernatural calm, and the power of eloquence and activity. There are several ways of representing 
him and the accounts given about him differ widely from one another. According to a certain stitra, he is a being whose 
body is blue or brown in colour, attired usually in red, with an angry expression on his face, his eye-brows crooked and 
his left eye looking sideways, a cue hanging over his left shoulder. He sits on a lotus flower or on a precious stone or on 
a jewel rock, grasping a sword in his left hand and a rope in his right. The attitude seems to indicate his function as the 
subduer of devils. There is another Acara in the form of a youth, and there is another still who is worshipped as a god 
of victory and has four faces and four arms, and stands in the midst of a burning fire. The image here reproduced does 
not agree with any one of these accounts exactly, but is rather a combination of them all. He is here represented with the 
rope in the left hand and the sword in the right; the two white teeth are attributes of the youthful form of Acara. There 
is the expression of anger, but no such turn td the eye as is mentioned above; the seat may be taken to represent that of 


precious stones. 


The portrait of Acara was first introduced into Japan by Kéb6 Daishi (774-835), founder of the Shingon sect, 
who obtained it while in China. The wooden image here given was sculptured by him after his return home, and is now 
kept as a sacred object of worship in the Miyeido (the hall in which the image of Kobo Daishi is kept) of Kyowogokokuji 
(or Toji), Kyoto. Kobo was a great reformer of art as well as of Buddhism. | 

On the one hand he introduced the mysterious doctrine of Mantra (Shingon) and with it the study of Sanskrit, 
and on the other exercised a great and good influence on the art not alone of the Tempyo but also of later periods by 


producing a number of images and portraits of sacred personages. The image of Acara is no doubt one of his best. 
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BUDDHA AMITAYUS APPEARING FROM BEHIND A MOUNTAIN. 


(A Kakemono, coloured; 4 eet 414 inches by 3 feet g inches.) 
SAID TO BE BY YESHIN SODZU. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE ZENRINJI, KYOTO. 


(COLLOT YPE.) 


Amitayus, otherwise called Amitabha, meaning respectively ‘‘Immeasurable Life’? and “ Unlimited Light,” is the very 
popular Buddha who founded the “ Pure Land of Bliss” (Sukhavati) in the western quarter beyond the world and made special 
vows, forty-eight in number, to save all beings who desire to be born in his Land and earnestly believe in him, calling from once 
to ten times his gracious name into remembrance. As the result of these vows, he is said to have become a Buddha and is living 
in Sukhavati in the west. He is the chief object of worship of the Jodosht, Shinsht, Ytdzi-nembutsushi and some other sects in 
Japan. In the scriptures of these sects which praise his light and glory, he is invoked with twelve different epithets, Amitabha, 
Anantabha and the like. 

The present portrait of Amitayus was taken from the vision seen by Yeshin Sodzu himself, in which the Buddha appeared 
on a peak of Mount Hiyei at Yogawa, Omi. Before the lord Buddha, there stand his two retainers AvalokiteSvara (Kwannon) and 
Maha-sthama-prapta (Dai-seishi) ; the former holding in his hands a lotus-flower seat symbolic of the welcome awaiting believers who 
enter Sukhavati (Land of Bliss) while the latter is seen with hands joined together in salutation which also represents respect to 
the coming devotees. The four regents of heaven also stand there, Vaisravana (Tamonten) Virtidhaka (Zochdéten) below Avalokiteévara, 
and Virupaksha (Komokuten) and Dhrita-rashtra (Jikokuten) below Maha-sthama-prapta ; they protect all believers from devils. The 
two figures in the immediate foreground represent King Bimbisara of Magadha, N. India, and his consort Vaidehi, who are said to 
have been sincere believers in Amitayus. 

Yeshin S6dzu was born in the province of Yamato, and lived from 942 to 1017. He studied the Esoteric and Exoteric 
doctrines of Buddhism under Jiye Daishi who lived then in the temple on Mount Hiyei, and was famous both for his learning and 
his virtue. Being disgusted with the general corruption of the priests of his time, he separated himself from their worldly community 
and spent a calm life in the temple Yeshin-in at Yogawa, on the northern side of Mount Hiyei, where he devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the investigation of the Mahayana and Hinayana schools and also to the publication of the results. At that time there 
was a learned priest called Kakuun in the temple Dannain, with whom he entered into a serious dispute about the dogmas of the 
Tendai sect, which ended unfortunately in their hopeless disagreement, and henceforth the dogmatical system of that sect became 
divided into two schools the Yeshin and the Danna. He was profoundly learned and highly virtuous, and at the same time was 
distinguished for modesty and piety. He published a treatise entitled “ Ojyo-yosha ” (“Essay on the Birth in the Land of Bliss ”). 
Through his whole life he prayed to Amitayus with a sincere desire to be born in Sukhavati. Even at the very moment of his 
death, he continued still to call on the name of Amitayus and faintly uttered with his last breath the formula ‘“ Namo’Mitayushe 
Buddhaya.” A priest like him is indeed a typical Buddhist. He is also well known in the history of the art of the Fujiwara 
period (11th century) as an excellent artist both in painting and in sculpture of sacred personages. Among the many paintings 


ascribed to him, we find few besides the present one so dextrous and so elegant, presenting the sublime and graceful character of 


Amitayus and Bodhi-sattvas in such perfection that one is impressed at a glance with the great mercy and sympathy of the 


Buddha. The very mountain, which is of rare artistic taste, is eloquent of meekness. The ability to produce so remarkable a 
work as this may be attributed to his constant contemplation (Samadhi) on Amitayus. 
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WOODEN IMAGE OF BUDDHA AMITAYUS. 


(4 feet 8 inches in height.) 
SAID TO BE BY YESHIN SODZU. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE HONEN-IN, KYOTO. 


(COLLOTYPE.) 


As we have said above, Amitayus (or Amitabha) is believed to have his ‘“ Land of Bliss” 
(Sukhavati) in the western quarter beyond the world, whither he leads all those who believe in him 
and live in accordance with his Law. In the Amitayur-dhyana sitra the devotees are divided into nine 
grades (there being three subdivisions under each of the three grades, high, middle and low). Ac- 
cordingly Buddhistic sculptors represent the Buddha also in nine ways, the image here represented in 
the collotype being the Buddha of the highest form of the highest grade. | 

Honen (1133-1212), founder of the Jyddo sect built a temple known as Hénen-in at Shishiga- 
tani, Kyoto, soon after he began to preach his doctrine of the “ Land of Bliss’ and enshrined therein 
the image here reproduced as the object of worship, which is said to have been carved by Yeshin 
Sédzu who was skilled in sacred sculpture as well as painting. It is preserved there even to 
the present day. While the tradition of that temple assigns it to Yeshin, some have expressed 
-a doubt as to its genuineness though without any reasonable grounds. The image is, on the whole, 


well proportioned and well finished, and is above criticism in respect to its expression and pose. We 


have no reason to question the correctness of the tradition just mentioned, before we have some 


definite proof to the contrary. 
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ANIMAL CARICATURES. 


(Two portions of the four rolls, ink-sketch ; each roll, 37 feet g inches by 1 foot.) 
BY TOBA SOJYO. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE KOZANJI, TOGANOO, KYOTO. 


(COLLOTYPE,) 


Toba Sdjy6, whose private name was Kakuyi, was a scion of the Minamoto family and a disciple of 
Kakuyen (a high priest of the Tendai sect) from whom he learnt both the doctrine and religious duties. Afterwards 
he became a patriarch of the sect. He died in 1140, aged eighty-eight. At one time he lived at Toba 
(south of Kyéto) and was known as Toba Sdjyé (“Bishop of Toba”). He devoted himself principally to the 


painting of Buddhist saints and other personages, and also of birds and beasts. He used to amuse himself by 


drawing caricatures of animals and so on, not striving to seriously reproduce nature, of course, but simply to express 
as tellingly as possible the quaint and curious fancies of his own mind ; and it was in this humorous painting that 
he especially excelled, for in the field of religious art he left very little indeed of sufficient merit to be described 
here, but his wit and cleverness as shown in his marvellous cavicabeines: have made his name pre-eminent in the 
history of Japanese art. He created a wholly new field for himself and was a forerunner of the Kamakura period. 

The four rolls, two portions of which we have reproduced here, consist of pictures of birds, beasts, etc., in 
various comic poses and postures. The use of the brush is free and strong and the subjects depicted are well and 
harmoniously arranged. His work is generally bold and eccentric, but still is not infrequently soft and gentle. At 
no time in the history of Japanese art has anyone equalled him in caricatures. Though we have a number of painting's 
said to be by Toba Sdjyd, his genuine productions are very few. The present rolls, however, hold the highest 
position among those which are now considered genuine and authentic. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS FIVE. 


(A Kakemono, coloured; 2 feet 1 inch by 1 foot 4 inches.) 
ARTIST UNKNOWN. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE SANBO-IN, DAIGOJI, KYOTO. 


(WOOD-CUT.) 


_ The five Buddhas, Maha-vairocana, Akshobhya, Ratna-sambhava, Amitayus and Amogha-siddhi, are said to be the 
lords of the five categories respectively, ic. Buddha (the Enlightened), Vajra (Diamond), Ratna (Jewel), Padma (Lotus) and 
Karma (Action) and they are called collectively the “ Mysterious Five.” In a certain sttra, we find the following passages : 


One who practises Yoga-meditation aims at a fulfilment of the five great vows, namely :— 


I. ‘“ May I lead all living beings to attainment of the rank of the Bodhi-sattva (saint) Vajra-sattva, for they all have the 
nature of Tathagata-garbha (Embryo of Buddha).” 
II. ‘May I lead all living beings to attainment of the rank of the Bodhi-sattva Akasa-garbha, for they all have the nature 


of Vajra-garbha (Embryo of Diamond).”’ 


III. ‘May I lead all living beings to attainment of the rank of the Bodhi-sattva AvalokiteSvara, by preaching with words 
all I know, as they all have the nature of Saddharma-garbha (Embryo of the True Law).” 
IV. “May I lead all living beings to attainment of the rank of the Bodhi-sattva called Visva-karman, as they all have the 


nature of Karma-garbha (Embryo of Action).” 
V. “May I lead all living beings to attainment of the pure body of the Buddha Maha-vairocana, as they all have the 


nature of the above four Garbhas (Embryos).”’ 


The vowing and practising of the above five is the doctrine of Yoga-meditation concerning the ‘‘ Mysterious Five.” 
Each of the five Buddhas above mentioned will come into manifestation before one who has attained the state of supernatural 
calm through the Yoga practice, respectively as Vajra-sattva, Akaga-garbha, Avalokite$vara, ViSva-karman and a transformed 
Vairocana. There is another set of deities who are represented in our picture and are generally identified with the above five 
Bodhi-sattvas. Their names are Vajra-pani, Raga-vajra, Vajra-sandhi, SparSa-vajra and Maha-vajra. 

In the picture here reproduced the Bodhi-sattva Vajra-pani sits in the centre and has a diamond pestle* with three 
points in his right hand and a diamond bell in the left, so that he occupies the position of Maha-vairocana, the Lord of Buddhas 
(1). The venerable Raga-vajra, is on the left hand side, and has a Makara-bannert taking the place of Ratna-sambhava, the 
Lord of Jewels (11); his functions are the same as those of AkaSa-garbha. The venerable Vajra-sandhi, the one in front on the 
left whose hands are clasped in the way known as the “ diamond fist’ (Vajra-sandhi)§ takes the position of Amogha-siddhi, the 
Lord of Action (111) and plays the part of Vigva-karman. The venerable SparSa-vajra is behind on the right, having the colour 


of a white lotus and the appearance of Maha-vairocana. He is represented as embracing the central figure. He takes the 


functions of Vajra-sattva and occupies the position of Akshobhya, the Lord of Diamonds (tv). Finally the venerable Maha-vajra 
in front on the right with a diamond arrow takes the place of AvalokiteSvara, standing on the throne of Amitayus, the Lord 
of the Lotus (v). 


A TABLE SHOWING THEIR MUTUAL RELATIONS. 


Amogha-siddhi Akshobhya 
| | 


Buddhas Maha-vairocana Ratna-sambhava Amitayus 


Bodhi-sattvas 


Incarnated Bodhi-sattvas 
represented in the picture 


Maha-vairocana 


| 
Vajra-pani 


in the centre, white 
coloured, holding a dia- 
mond pestle* in the right 
hand and a diamond bell 


Akasa-garbha 


Raga-vajra 


on the left, dark-coloured, 
having a Makara-dhvaja 
* fish banner.’ } 


ViSva-karman 


Vajra-sandhi 


in front on the left, gold 
coloured, with hands clen- 


_ ched in the way called 


the “diamond fist.”7 


Vajra-sattva 


| 


Sparsa-vajra 


on the right, white, em- 
bracing the central one,** 


Avalokitesvara 


Maha-vajra 


in front on the right, 
reddish, with a diamond 
arrow. TT 


in the left. 


We have no way of ascertaining who the painter was. It seems, however, to belong to the latter part of the Fujiwara 
era (12th century). That it is the work of a master-hand is evident from the unusual clearness, the dexterous use of the brush 


and the delicacy and beauty of the colouring at first sight some might suppose it to be a modern painting, for it bears no sign 


of fading or peeling. But its being in so excellent a state of preservation is not necessarily proof against its antiquity as 


such pictures are generally kept in secret and exhibited only on the rarest occasions. 


* Meaning Vajra-kila, “ Thunderbolt.” He is no doubt Indra; Vajra-pani is an epithet of Indra, 
} This is the usual sign of Kama, the Indian god of love who is also galled Makara-ketu, -dhvaja, or -ketana. Makara is a kind of fish, a marine monster, 


% This is the origin of the name, “ Vajra-sandhi.” Visva-karman is the architect of the universe in the Vedic period, and later an artificer of the gods, often identified 
with Prajapati, the creator. 


** SparSa, touch, seems to have some meaning here. 


Tt Maha-vajra is sometimes called Kama-vajra. The arrow of Kama (god of love) is often spoken of, but it is curious enough to find Kama identified with Avalokitegvara. 
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AVALOKITESVARA (KWANNON), MONKEYS, AND A CRANE. 


(Three Kakemono, ink-sketches; each 4 feet 7 inches by 3 feet 2 inches.) 
BY MU-CHI (CHINESE). 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE DAITOKUJI, KYOTO. 


(COLLOTYPE, 


Kwannon (Avalokite$vara in Sanskrit) is the tame of the most popular deity in China and Japan. AvalokiteSvara, 
Maitreya and Vimala-kirti are said to be the favorite retainers of the Buddha Amitayus. But sometimes Avalokitesvara 
and Maha-sthama-prapta are found standing one on either side of the Buddha.* As he is the Bodhi-sattva in the Dharmakaya 
(spiritual body), his manifestations are unlimited; he becoming now a Buddha, now a god, now a man or a woman, a dragon, 
or an Asura (evil spirit); then again he transforms himself into the form of another Bodhi-sattva in various manners, his aim 
being to save all living beings from their miserable state of existence. 

The picture here reproduced represents the saint in a white robe, having on his diadem a statue of the Buddha Amitayus. 
His fingers, though not seen in this picture, are usually held in the mysterious posture called “ Abhayanda”’ (“ gift of the removal 
of fear"’). His vows and benevolent actions are said to vary from time to time according to circumstances. In the sutras and 
the charm-books in Chinese we find many chapters referring to him, though they are too many to be represented here. We 
shall give one or two of his vows which may serve to explain why he is so popular in the East :—1. “ If those who ate 
plunged in the sea of suffering happen to call my name three times and I do not go and save them, may I never become a 
Buddha!" 2. “ May every one who hears of my name be freed from sufferings! In such a case, may I go to hell and 
vicariously purge away all their sins. May I receive a birth among Pretas, Asuras or even among beasts, in order to save them 
all." Such are examples of his vows and compassion toward all beings. He is thus an ideal Bodhi-sattva of the Mahayana 
school and is worshipped by millions in Tibet, Mongolia, China and Japan. 

Mu-chi (Mokkci), whose private name is Fa-chang, was bom at Shu (Ssu-chuan) in the Sung dynasty (963-1278). 
He is celebrated for his paintings of dragons, tigers, landscapes and portraits. He was unusually versatile, bold and active, and 
very fond of wine, it being said of him that he was rarely found sober. His productions are generally rough and irregular, 
traditional style often being totally disregarded, whence it came that his works were considered by some not to merit any 
admiration at all. But these here given are a brilliant exception, distinguished as they are for their delicate and careful 
handling. If he had not signed these pictures, some might have doubted their being by him. The graceful and impressive 
features of the Kwannon, whose cyes are so full of compassion, the gentle touches of the brush and the display of calligraphic 
power in the pictures of the monkeys and of the crane are worthy alike of the painter and the subjects. 


* So in the Amitdyur-dhyina sQtra, Sacred Looks of the East. Vol. 49. 
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DHYANA MEFTING OF YO-SHAN AND LI-AO, 


(A Kakemono, coloured; 3 feet 8 inches by 1 foot 6 inches.) 
BY MA KUNG-HIEN (CHINESE). 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE NANZENJI, KYOTO. 


(WOOD-CUT.) 


The Dhyana-master Wei-yen (745-828) was born at Nan-kang (west of Lake Po-yan in Kiang-si) in the Tang dynasty. 
was commonly known by the name “ Yo-shan”’ (a hill in Li-chou, south of Lake Tong-ting in Hu-nan), as he resided there throug 
his priestly life. After he entered the priesthood, he studied Buddhistic books and the disciplinary rules for twenty years. One 
he perceived the truth and exclaimed: “ Purified must one be by oneself; away with a religious code! What for should we tr 
ourselves with such trifles as the monastic rules on food, robes, or such like?” He then set out on a journey through Kiang-s 
Hu-nan. In the end of the 8th century he built a hut on Yo-shan and there gave himself up to the reading of the sacred b 
such as the “Lotus of True Law” (“ Saddharma-pundarika”’), the Avatamsaka sitra, or the “ Book of the Great Dece 
(Maha-parinirvana Sitra ”’), taking only one meal a day. During the thirty years he passed in this way, thousands of priests 
from all quarters to be trained by him and lived near him in houses which they built for themselves. Yo-shan thus holds a1 
portant position among the patriarchs of the Dhyana school. 

Li-ao, styled Hsi-chih, was a learned man who lived towards the end of the Tang dynasty. He was well versed in lites 
and was promoted to the grade of a Doctor. He also acted as historian in the office of historiography. In his work named “ Fu-s 
shu” (“Returning to Nature”), he endevours to connect the Confucian doctrine of Nature with that of the Avatamsaka sitra ¢ 
Buddhists, a remarkable attempt to constitute a new philosophy. He learnt the method of practising contemplation from T 
Wo-hu (Kiang-si); but when he was appointed governor of Lang-chou (west of Lake Tong-ting), he became a great admi 
Wei-yen. Once he went up Mount Yo-shan to pay his respects to Wei-yen, but the latter took no notice of him but went on re 
his sacred text. The vistor being indignant was on the point of leaving the spot, and said: ‘“ To dear one’s reputation is better 
to see one in person.” Thereupon the host stopped reading and rejoined: “ How canst thou respect the ears and dispise the ¢ 
Then the guest worshipped and inquired of him saying: “ What is the true path?’ He pointed to the sky and then to the 
pot by him. “TI can not grasp your meaning,” said Li-ao. “ The cloud is in the blue sky,” answered the sage “ and water is | 
pot.” The reply was received with thanks and a poem was composed by the guest : 

His body emaciated by holy practices looks like a crane, 
Two cases of Sacred Books in the shade of a thousand pines ; 
I came and asked the Path, but the reply was simply this : 
; “The cloud is in the blue sky, and water in the pot.” 
The picture here reproduced represents that interview and we feel, on seeing it, as if we were listening to that curious dialogue | 
two old worthies. 

Ma kung-hien, the painter, was a son of Hing-tso of the Sung dynasty. He was ‘Skilled in painting birds, flowe 
landscapes, all equally meriting admiration. In the period of Sho-king (1131-1162), he was appointed an officer of the Picture 
and the Golden Belt (an order of merit) was given him by the Emperor Kao-tsung. His productions are very rare at preset 
difficult to find in China as well as in Japan. The picture here given is signed by himself and no one can question its genuit 
Besides, the remarkable style of the Sung dynasty is noticeable in its noble simplicity and in its careful and detailed execution. 
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PAINTINGS ON THE DOOR-LEAVES OF A PORTABLE SHRINE. 


(Lacquer-ground, coloured; each leaf, 1 foot 10 inches by 9 inches.) 
ARTIST UNKNOWN. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE ZENRINJI, KYOTO. 


(COLLOTYPE.) 


The door-leaves of the shrine consist of six pieces bearing paintings of the twenty-five Bodhi-sattvas’ welcoming 
worshippers to Amitayus’ Land in the West, they being represented playing celestial music. Of these six pieces 
only two are here reproduced. In the first one, the figure bending forward with hands joined is Maha-sthama- 
prapta ; on the side, the one beating a drum is MaheSvara-raja ; the one holding up a banner, Bheshajya-samudgata, 
and the one dancing, Dharani Bodhi-sattva. In the second one, the figure beating a drum is Dhyanesvara-raja ; 
the one blowing a wind instrument, Guna-garbha ; the one who appears in a priest-like attitude with hands _ clasped 
is Ananta-kaya, and the one playing a seven-stringed lyre, Suvarna-garbha Bodhi-sattva. 

It is a very difficult task even for a skilful artist to paint Bodhi-sattvas in celestial concert. In these, 
however, the artist has so admirably succeeded in expressing the venerableness and compassion to be expected in 
a Bodhi-sattva that as we look upon them some sense of the iricomparable joy, the ‘‘ peace that passeth all under- 
standing ” in the life in Amitayus’ Land of Bliss is borne in upon us. Moreover, these paintings are considered to 
be the best among those done in gold which hold so illustrious a position in the history of Japanese. art. 

The painter is said’ to be Kose Kanaoka but this is incredible. Some connoisseurs consider that they might 
have been painted by Fujiwara Takayoshi (beginning of the 12th century), while some others assume them to be 
by Tosa Tsunetaka (middle of the 12th century). At any rate, they are not productions of the Kose school, and 


it is very probable that Tsunetaka of the Tosa painted them. 
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SIX FORMS OF AVALOKITESVARA (KWANNON). 


(Five Kakemono, coloured; each, 4 feet 9 3¢ inches by 3 feet 14 inch.) 
ARTIST UNKNOWN. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE KYOWOGOKOKUJI (TOJI), KYOTO. 


(COLLOTYPE.,) 


I. Arya Avalokitesvara (Arya Tara). IV. The Eleven-faced Avalokiteévara (Ekadasa-mukha), 
II. The Thousand-handed Avalokitesvara (Sahasra-pana). V. Cundi Avalokitesvara. 


III. The Horse-headed Avalokitesvara (Haya-griva).* VI. Cakravarti-cinta-mani Avalokitesvara. 


I. Arya Avalokitesvara (Shé Kwannon) is otherwise called Arya Tara or Maha-karunika (the Great Compassionate). In this form 
of incarnation he is generally understood to be the saviour of the world of departed spirits (pretas). In the left hand he holds a young lotus 


flower which he touches lightly with his right hand. On his head is a small image of Amitayus while above hang some seven wishing 


gems (Cinta-mani), as if they had issued with the rays. These gems seem to represent the Buddhas of the past. Those who worship him 
with Dharani are said to become happy and prosperous, strong in mind, free from illness and all other troubles, and are further promised 
a welcome by the Buddhas and their retinues when they depart from this world. 

II. The Thousand-handed Avalokitesvara (Sahasra-pana, Jap. Senju Kwannon) is an incarnation as the saviour of hells (Naraka). 
He has three eyes (Tri-cakshus) and a thousand arms (Sahasra-bahu, or -bhuja) like the god Siva : again he is said to have a thousand 
eyes, one in the palm of each hand, in which case he is further allied with Siva whose epithet is also ‘‘ Sahasra-aksha”’ of the same 
purport. His picture was first introduced into China by a Brahman from Central India named Kuta-deva who came to China between 
618-626, but it did not become very popular until several Sanskrit texts on this form of Avalokite$vara were translated into Chinese between 


627-649. The forty hands we see hold each some particular object conveying a special meaning to Buddhists. 


Left. Right. 
I. A red lotus. XI, <A diamond stake (thunderbolt, XX. A purple lotus. | XXIX, A bow. 
II. A halberd. Vajra-kila), XXI. A hook. XXX. <A three-pointed pestle (stake). 
III, A white lotus. XII. A conch-shell. XXII. A blue lotus. XXXI. A square jewel seal. 
IV. A water pot. XIII. A coloured cloud. XXII. A bunch of grapes. XXXII, A brush of white hair, 
V. A jewel case. XIV. A golden wheel. XXIV. <A mirror. XXXII, A bell. 
VI. A sign board with a finger on it. XV. A rosary XXV. An axe. XXXIV. A sitra (book). 
VII. A jewelled-ring. XVI. A bowl. : XXVI. The hand open in the way called XXXV. A wishing gem. 
VIII. A branch of willow. XVI. A metal stick, XXVIL "A Bhalre jer (Di ees) XXXVI A skull. 
IX. <A sword. XVIII. An image of Buddha. i.e. gold jar of the water of the Ganges). XXXVII. <A temple hall. 
X. An arrow, | XIX. <A representation of the sun. XXVIII. <A rope. XXX VIII. 


A representation of the moon, 
An image of Buddha held with both hands. 
One will notice that there are innumerable hands in the circle of rays. 


They are added in order to fill up the number of a 
thousand. 


III. The third of the six forms of Avalokiteévara is the “ Horse-headed ”’ 


(Haya-griva), the saviour of amimals who is some- 
times appropriately called “ Simha-abhaya.” 


This one is now lost and it can not be ascertained how he was represented in the picture. 


IV. The Eleven-faced AvalokiteSvara (Ekadasa-mukha, Jap. Jtichimen Kwannon), the saviour of Asuras (evil spirits) is also called 


the Kwannon of Great Splendour. He has eleven faces and four arms, three of which latter hold respectively a lotus, a rosary and a 


water-pot (Kundi). The fourth is held in the manner styled “ Adhayanda.”’ 


V. Cundi AvalokiteSvara, the saviour of human beings, is called in full the Saptakoti-buddha-matr-cundi.§ She has three eyes 
and eighteen arms which again remind us of the wife of Siva, Goddess Durga, who is called Tri-navana 


(Triocular) and Ashtadaga-bhuja 
(Eighteen-handed). The eighteen hands as follows - 


Left. Right. 
I, A banner surmounted by a gem. V. A conch-shell. IX. A hook. XIII. A rope. 
II. A jewel wheel. VI. A necklace. X. A diamond stake (thunderbolt, XIV. <A sword, 
Ill, A golden jar of the water of the VII. A water-pot. Vajra-kila). XV. A rosary 
Ganges (Bhadra-kumbha). VIL A lotus. XI. An axe, XVI, An “ Abhayanda” hand. 
IV. The Prajiia-paramita sitra, Ho es 


XII. A Vija-piraka fruit (citron). 
The posture of the fingers of both hands indicates that she is preaching the Law. 


us and the saints above her seem to represent the seven Kotis of Buddhas. The benefits which 


accrue to those who worship her are severally described, but are here omitted altogether. 


VI. 


Cakravarti-cinta-mani Avalokitesvara, the saviour of heavenly beings, is also called the ‘“ Great Brahman of Depth and 


and is here represented in a meditative attitude and with six arms.f He is called Nyoirin Kwannon in Japanese. One of his 
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hands supports his head while another presses on an Acala (a mountain of light as it is generally called). The remaining hands hold 
respectively a jewel wheel, a lotus, a rosary and also three wishing gems (Cinta-mani) from which his name is probably derived. 


The painter of these Kakemono is not known, but if seems to be almost certain that he was an artist belonging to the orthodox 
Kasuga school. They are so carefully and minutely executed, so firm and delicate in touch, all preserving a perfect harmony in effect 
despite the bewildering number of faces, 


hands and symbolic objects. Connoisseurs generally assign these productions to the Fujiwara 
period (12th century). | 


* Haya-griva is a demon, a foe of Vishnu in India. e 


§ Cundi is called a devi (goddess) in Nanjié’s catalogue No. 344. Goddess Durga is sometimes called Kcti-sri, 
7 Shad-bhuja (six-handed) again is an epithet of Durga, wife of Siva. 
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ARHATS (INDIAN SAINTS). 


(A kakemono, coloured; 5 feet 7 inches by 2 feet 10 inches.) 


(WOOD-CUT.) 


ROUGH COPY OF THE ABOVE. 


(A kakemono, ink-sketch; 5 feet 7 inches by 2 feet 8 inches.) 
(COLLOTYPE.) 
SAID TO BE BY MYOCHO. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE TOFUKUJI, KYOTO. 


The Arhats are the direct disciples of Sakyamuni, who are free from all passions, and no longer subject to transmigration 
into the three worlds of desire, form and formlessness (Kama, Ripa and Aripa-dhatu). They are mentioned with their respective 
appelations in the Supplementary Collection of the Buddhistic Canonical Books, Vol. v1, case ivitt, and are believed to re-appear 
in the future as Buddhas assuming then the title ‘Samanta Prabhasha.” 

Myo6ché, the painter, better known as Chdé Densu (1352-1431) entered the priesthood when he was still very young under 
the venerable Daido of the temple Tofukuji, Kydto, and served as Densu (curator of the hall) throughout his whole life, hence the 
name Cho Densu (Ché, “the curator”). In_ his study of painting, he followed the style of Li Lun-min of the Sung dynasty of 
China and also that of Yen Hui of the Yuen dynasty, while he displayed some artistic originality of his own. He soon distinguished 
himself for his wonderful calligraphic designs and inventive power. He is generally reckoned as one of the best Buddhistic painters 
of Japan. Most of his pictures are on an enormous scale, the present Kakemono of Arhats being one of them. Once he 
visited the temple Kenchoji at Kamakura, where he found the Kakemono of the five hundred Arhats painted by Yen Hui above re- 
ferred to, and carefully copied the whole series. Later on, by order of the Shogun Ashikaga Yoshimochi he executed a new series 
of Kakemono of gigantic size, fifty in all, including the present one. Every one of the five hundred figures contained in them 
is stamped with a striking individuality and well preserves the intellectual dignity of Arhatship, namely, the state of being worthy of 
worship. They may well make believing Buddhists imagine that all these Arhats will re-appear in the future as Buddhas ‘ Samanta 
Prabhasha ” and preach the doctrines in five hundred various ways to save all living beings in the world. The other personages, buildings, 
stones, etc., added to perfect the paintings, are so satisfactorily selected, well-proportioned, and skilfully coloured, that his paintings can 
undoubtedly supersede those excellent ones by the painters of the Sung and Yuen dynasties in whose paintings he found his model. 

The finished Kakemono of Arhats originally consisted of fifty in all as we said above, but they were scattered here and there 
during the civil war of the Onin period (1467). Later on, they were searched for and collected by Buddhists from several localities 
but three of the rough copies made by Densu at Kamakura were coloured, and added to the finished Kakemono in order to fill up 
a gap. This is ‘the reason why the copies are now forty seven in number, while they ought to be fifty altogether. 

The picture here reproduced in wood-cut shows his skilful colouring, but is not sufficient to illustrate the whole design and 
fine proportion in his painting. We have given here, therefore, one of the rough copies as well. A careful inspection of both the 
finished and the rough copies will enable us to comprehend his wonderful capacity and skill in art. In the. coloured wood-cut we 
were obliged to give only a portion of the original, otherwise it would have been too small for print. 
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HISTORICAL PICTURE OF THE YUDZU-NENBUTSU SECT, 


(A portion of the second of the two rolls, coloured; each roll, 63 feet 5 inches by 1 foot 1% inches.) 
BY KASUGA YUKIHIDE. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE SHORYOJI, SAGA, KYOTO. 


(COLLOTYPE.,) 


Yudzti-nenbutsu is a sect belonging to the Sukhavati (‘Land of Bliss”) school of Buddhism founded by a 
priest Ryonin, known as Showo Daishi (1072-1132). He believed in the doctrine of universality. According to 
him, religious merits can be obtained by an individual for the good of the world as well as for himself, in short, in 
virtue of one’s religious merit, another can be saved and made to obtain added blessings in the life to come. He 
used to pursuade his followers to repeat a hundred times a day the name of the Buddha Amitayus for the benefit 
of others, and those who promised to do so had to put their own names in an album kept for this purpose. The 
Emperor Toba together with the Empress and the court ladies were all converted to this sect in the first year of 
Tenji (1124), and it became very popular in Kyoto and adjoining places. 

The picture reproduced here is a part of the rolls upon which the history of the propagation of the sect is 
drawn and represent the founder writing the Emperor’s name in his album by Imperial command. 

Kasuga Yukihide (15th century), the painter, was a distinguished artist of the Yamato school. He painted 
these rolls with Tosa Yukihiro, Nagaharu, Mitsukuni, Awataguchi Takamitsu and Yasunari, who were all very 
celebrated artists of the Tosa school. In the old pictures of the Yamato school, the names or seals of painters are 
rarely met with, and even in case of a famous production, we have no other means of ascertaining the artists 
except by the knowledge of experts. But in the rolls in question each section bears the sign of its own painter, 
thus serving as fine specimens of the genuine productions of the six most celebrated artists of the school. Connoisseurs 


will recognize the gentle but exact style of the famous Yukihide in the picture here given, 
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BODHI-DHARMA, TOH-SHAN AND LIN-CHIH. 


(Three Kakemono, lightcoloured; I, 2 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 3 inches. II-III, cach, 2 feet 11 inches by 1 foot 3 inches.) 
BY SOGA JYASOKU. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE YOTOKUIN, DAITOKUJI, KYOTO. 


(COLLOTY PE.) 


1. Bodhi-dharma, the third son of a King of Hsiang-chi (South India), is the twenty-eighth Indian Patriarch of Buddhism, who 
succeeded Prajfatara, the twenty-seventh. Following the last will of his predecessor, he set out for China, and laid there the foundation 
of his new doctrine, when the scholiasts began to corrupt the genuine teaching of Buddhism. Consequently he was venerated as the 
founder of the Zen (Dhyana or meditation) sect in China. In his doctrine it is maintained as a principle not to be bound by the 
words of scripture, but to penetrate immediately into one’s own heart and to attain Buddhahood by knowing what is man’s nature. 
The Emperor Wu of the Liang dynasty met him once at King-ling (in Kiang-su), and inquired of him about his doctrine. Seeing, 
however, that the Emperor could not agree with him, he left him instantly, and went to the temple Shao-lin-ssu on Mount Sung in 
Northern Wei (in Ho-nan), where he remained engaged in silent meditation for nine years. Later on he transmitted his doctrine to 
Hin-ko and died in 535. The present Aaéemono of Bodhi-dharma shows perfectly well his courageous spirit, by virtue of which he did 
not hesitate to speak against the Emperor who was then the mighty conqueror of Southern China. 

Il. Toh-shan (Tokusan), whose secular name is Chi; Shuen-kien, was a native of Chien-nan (in Ssu-chuan), China, and an 
excellent scholar of the doctrine of the Vajra-chedika-prajfia-piramita sitra, which he propagated in W. Shu (north-western part of 
Ssu-chuan). Being informed that the Zen sect of Dharma was flourishing at Kiang-nan (near Cheh-kiang), a sect which strongly 
rejects the study of the scriptures, he left his place to go there in order to frustrate it. On his way he met an old woman, and had 
to yield to her in a religious talk. Whereupon he went to Lung-tan (Cheh-kiang), followed the teaching of Tsung-sin, wholly abandon- 
ing the study of the scriptures and precepts, and became finally a specialist in the Zen doctrine. He died in 865 in his dwelling at 
Li-yang (Hu-nan) in his sixty-cighth year. The Emperor I-tsung of the Tang dynasty conferred upon him the posthumous title of 
“ Chien-shing Ta-shi (‘ great master who penctrates the nature of man’). It is said that he used to beat with a stick those whose 
character he was about to improve. The present picture of Toh-shan represents him as holding a stick in his hand, an angry expression 
on his face 

Ill. Lin-chi (Rinzai), whose secular name was Ching I-siian, was bom in Nan-hua of Tsao-chou (in Shan-tung), China. As 
the religious sucocssgr of Hi-yi of Hoang-pih (Kiang-si), he carnestly propagated the doctrine of Dharma, and finally became the founder 
of the Rinzai scct. It is maid that a volume of the “ Rinzai-roku™ has as much power as a formidable dagger suspended in the sky, 
before which all demons quail. He was awe-inspiring, full of dignity and was called “Marshal Rinzai.” He died in 867. The then 
ruling Emperor I-teung conferred upon him the posthumous ttle of “ Hui-chao Shan-shi" (‘ Dhyana teacher of enlightening knowledge ’). 
It is said that be used to grect with a shout all who came to sce him. The present Azéemono of Lin-chih shows him at such a time. 
He appears like a furious lion gazing at his prey, and gives one a feeling of awe and terror. 

Soga Jyasoku, whose private name was So-yo, was a son of Li Shi-bun (a naturalized Chinese from Ming, well versed in art 
being especially skilled in painting human figures, scencrics, flowers and birds), and a subject of Lord Asakura of Yechizen province. 
He leamed painting from his father and got into the secrets of the latter's style. His works, though rough generally, are high in taste 
and bold in design. Afterward he studied the method of Buddhist meditation under Ikkyii and used to paint in the Shinjuan of the 
temple Daitokuji which was founded by Ikkyi. He died in 1483. 

In the pictures here reproduced his special and unsurpassable skill is displayed. in full.In the portrait of Bodhi-dharma his 
brush seems light and gentle while in those of Toh-shan and Lin-chi its use is sharp and strong. Such variety of style shows 
the high talent of the artist. , 
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LANDSCAPE, 


(A set of sliding screens; ink-sketch ; g feet 3 inches by 5 feet 9 inches.) 
BY SOGA JASOKU. . 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE SHINJUAN, DAITOKUJI, KYOTO. 


(COLLOTY PE.) 


The life of Soga Jasoku, the painter, has been given in the note to his “ Bodhi-dharma, 
To-shan, and Lin-chi.” A certain art-critic asserts that his paintings are generally bold and 
rough and wanting in delicacy. But he does not seem to have seen these pictures here 
reproduced before which the assertion will at once fall to the ground. Compare also the 
portraits of Bodhi-dharma, To-shan, and Lin-chi given above, in which every point shows the trace 
of careful finish. As he used frequently to attend the Dhyana meetings of the famous Ikkiu of 
the temple Shinjuan in which these sliding screens are in use, he may have painted them 


with special care, as Kano Motonobu is known to have done in the case of the screen-paintings 


of the Reiun-in as above mentioned. 
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LANDSCAPES. 


(A pair of Kakemono, ink-sketch; each, 1 feet 6 inches by 11 inches.) 
BY SESSHU. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE MANSHUIN, KYOTO. 


(COLLOTY PE.) 


Sesshfi, (1420-1506), whose private name was Toyo, entered the priesthood, when he was thirteen years old, but 
_ he had a great inclination for painting, while he showed no interest whatever for Buddhistic studies, wherefor he was often 
censured by his preceptor, but all in vain. When he came of age, he entered Shokokuji in Kyoto and there studied Chinese 
paintings under Jyosetsu, a priest, and Shubun, his pupil. Afterwards he himself went to China in 6468 and visited the temple 
Tien-tung-shan in Ssu-ming (Chehkiang) where he became a priest of the first rank. Thence he travelled through several 
celebrated places during three years and came home in 1470. He then built a temple Unkokuan at Yamaguchi, Suwo province, 
and lived there for a time. The Lord of the province, Ouchi Yoshioki, listening to a false accusation, exiled him to Otoyoshi 
of Iwami province, where he died in the temple Daikian. 

Failing to find a competent teacher in painting while in China, he said: “ There is none, in the vast empire of China, 
who is able to teach me painting, but the beautiful landscapes of the country alone can teach me art.” Encouraged by this 
thought he kept up his self-study and greatly improved himself. He finally succeeded in attracting the attention of the 
Emperor Hsien-tsung, who asked him to paint on the plastered wall of the Li-pu-in (‘“ Office of Ceremony”), a very great 
honour indeed, one never gained by a Japanese painter before him. He was most skilled in landscape painting. 
Although he declared that he had no teacher but nature herself, he was nevertheless very careless in respect to natural form 
* and proportion, while exceedingly careful to catch the spirit and character of an object. Before beginning a picture, he made 
it a point to call for some intoxicating liquors. He would then drink and play on his flute (Shakuhachi) or sing snatches 
of Japanese or Chinese poems, and then seize his brush and complete his picture at once. He was indeed absorbed, 
so to speak, in the Samadhi (meditation) of painting. Jyosetsu and Shibun were greatly celebrated painters among their 
contemporaries, but their pupil, Sesshi, far = them. Sessht digested all the excellencies of Chinese art and became 


the founder of a great school called “ Unkoku ”’ “ Sessha.” 


The pictures here reproduced will serve as specimens of his style though they cannot be counted among his 
masterpieces. 
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SAKYAMUNI, MANJUSRi AND SAMANTABHADRA. 


(Three Kakemono, coloured; each 4 feet 11 inches by 2 feet 10 inches.) 
SAID TO BE BY KANO MASANOBU. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE DAITOKUJI, KYOTO. 


(COLLOTY PE.) 

Short accounts of the three saints will be found above with their portraits owned by Téfukuji, 
and are here omitted. 

According to the tradition of Daitokuji, these pictures here reproduced are by Kano 
Masanobu (last half of the 15th century), founder of the Kand school, but some critics are 
against that tradition and think that these may be the art-relics of some famous painter before 
Masanobu. At any rate, they must be the works of a master-hand, the use of the brush being 


gentle and strict, and comparing favourably with the paintings of the Sung and Yuen dynasties, 


the renaissance period of Chinese art. 
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EIGHT FAMOUS SCENES IN HSIAO AND HSIANG. 


(Four Kakemono ink-sketches; each, 4 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 8 inches.) 
BY KANO MOTONOBU. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE TOKAIAN, MYOSHINJI, KYOTO. 


(COLLOTYPE.) 
Hsiang, a large tributary of the Yan-tze, flows through Hu-nan, and the river Hsiao is a branch of it.~ The district lying 
between these two rivers is celebrated for its scenery of which our paintings are views. Who first selected the eight scenes in the 
lake district is not known, but it is certain that the origin is old and must have been before the end of the 11th century, for during 
the Hsia-sha period of the Sung dynasty (1056-1063), a lofty terrace called the ‘“‘ Pa-king ” (“ Eight Scenes”’) was built in the town 


of Chang-sha (south of Lake Tong-ting). The eight scenes painted on the four Kakemono here reproduced are as follows :— 


I. a. The curfew of a remote temple. 6. The setting sun on a fishing village. 

II. a. Fine weather in a secluded town. 6. Boats homeward bound sailing by a distant coast. 
iff. .a@. The autumnal moon over Lake Tong-ting. 4. A flock of wild geese on the sandy plain. 
IV. a. Rainy night in the Hsiao-Hsiang district. b. The evening snow-fall on the lake. 


Kano Motonobu, was the eldest son of Masanobu, founder of the Kano school. Motonobu was born in 1476; in his youth 


A 
he was called Oinosuke, but after his retirement he took the name of*Yeisen. As he was promoted to the rank of Hogen (the 


highest order among artists), he was also known as ‘“ Ko-hogen” (i.e. old Hogen). He died in 1559, aged eighty-four. He first 


studied Chinese drawing under his father and the Japanese from Tosa Mitsunobu of the Yamato school. He spent several years in 
Bohemian rambles through the country, everywhere sketching what pleased his eye and developing his artistic ability to perfection. 
At length he created a special style of painting and reformed the famous Kano school which in the course of time produced many 


eminent artists. Besides he contributed to the metal work of his time by giving designs to Gotd Yijyo, his brother-in-law, a noted 


worker in metal. He married a daughter of Tosa Mitsunobu and finally succeeded in getting the office of Yedokoro-adzukari (superin- 


tendent of the Picture Bureau). He seems to have followed the styles of Ma Yuen (Bayen), Hsia Kwei(Kakei), Liang Kai (Ryokai), 
Mu-chi (Mokkei), Chien Shun-cheu (Sen Shunkyo), Yen-Hui (Ganki), etc. of the Sung and Yuen dynasties of China. He was skilled 


in every branch of painting, but was famous above all for his landscapes. The paintings of the eight scenes are among the most 


excellent of his productions. He displays his skill in designing by painting two scenes in one Kakemono+ nor do we feel anything 
3 
unnatural in it, though the two scenes differ in season and in place. 
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LANDSCAPES, WATERFALL AND BIRDS. 


(Six Kakemono; I-II. Light-coloured, each, 5 feet 6% inches by 4 feet 6% inches; III. Light-coloured, 5 feet 914 inches by 2 feet 
11 inches; IV. Ink-sketch, 5 feet 914 inches by 2 feet 3 inch; V-VWI. Light-coloured, each, 5 feet 9 inches by 3 feet 10 inches.) 


BY KANO MOTONOBU. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE REIUN-IN, MYOSHINJI, KYOTO. 


(COLLOTY PE.) 


A biographical note of Kané Motonobu has been given before. In choosing his style, he would not confine himself to any 
particular school, but would select that one which seemed to him best suited to the particular subject in hand and follow it in 
his painting. Therefore his productions are, on the one hand, bold and rough but careful and minute on the other. His landscapes are, 
generally speaking, either imitations of masterpieces or purely imaginative productions reminding us of some Chinese paintings. 
Though some points in position or arrangement may be found unnatural, yet the free use of the brush and the excellence of the whole 
design never fail to excite admiration. Especially the paintings on the sliding screens of Reiun-in seem to have been executed with utmost 
care, for it is the temple where his instructor in Dhyana (meditation), Daikiu by name, was living and where he himself spent some time 
attending the Dhyana-meetings of his master. According to the old record of the temple, the screens of the middle room were painted 
by him in imitation of Mu-chi (Mokkei) of the Sung dynasty while the paintings of the south-eastern room were done in the style of 
Hsia Kwei (Kakei) of the same dynasty. In painting the north-eastern room, however, he applied the style of Yueh-kan (Gyokkan) 
also of the Sung dynasty. 

The Emperor Gonara (1527-1557) was oftentimes in these rooms in order to learn the Laws of Buddha from Daikiu. When 
Daikiu retired, these rooms were closed altogether out of respect to the Emperor. After some three score years, discovering that the 
greater part of the screen-paintings had been stolen away, they took off the remaining pictures from the screens and turned them into 
Kakemono. The Emperor Reigen (1663-1685) once saw these Kakemono, whereupon he ordered them to be copied and kept the new 
ones in the Imperial household. The art-relics of Motonobu kept in Reiun-in, besides the six represented here, are forty three in number 
and therefore this temple may well be called the “ Motonobu picture-hall.”’ 

I. In the first picture, Po-ya, an ancient musician, stands in the shade of some old pine-trees. He is on his way to pay a 
visit to a friend, and the two boys behind are his attendants, one of whom carries a lyre on which the master is a skilful player. The 
mountain and the stream near which the musician stands make us think of the musical notes, ‘ Kan-shan and Liu-sui” (“ Lofty Peak 
and Ever Rolling Water ”’). 

II. In the second, the spring season on the banks of a mountain stream is depicted, where some old friends are spending the 
day in playing chess. | 

III. The third picture represents a mountain resort with some men of leisure coming together on a fine autumnal day and 
criticizing a picture which they have brought. Here the painter seems to have followed the style of Hsia Kwei of China referred to above. 

IV. The fourth is a moonlight snow-scene painted after the style of Yue-kan. 

V-VI. It has been said that he did not show much skill in painting flowers and birds, but those who inspect the fifth and 
sixth pictures here reproduced may well be convinced that in these subjects too he was not an ordinary artist and the freedom of the 


brudli: and the, eRe ieee ate 98 attractive 258k those of any other artist. These two seem to have been in imitation 
of the style of Mu-chi. 
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LANDSCAPES, FLOWERS AND BIRDS. 


(Three sets of sliding screens, ink-sketch; I-II, each, 10 feet 4 inches by 6 feet; III, 19 feet 8 inches by 10 feet.) 
BY KANO YEITOKU. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE JUKWOIN, DAITOKUJI, KYOTO. 


(COLLOTYPE.) 


Kané Yeitoku, (1543-1590), the eldest son of Kano Shoyei, studied the art of painting under Kano 
Motonobu, his grandfather. At first he was an attendant of Oda Nobunaga, but after the death of the latter he 
served Toyotomi Hideyoshi (Taiko) for whom he executed the grand wall-paintings of his private residence 
Jhurakudai in Kyoto and those of the castle of Osaka. His style is generally bold and rough, and wanting in 
regularity and refinement. Some of his paintings, however, are neither bold nor rough in style, for instance, the 
present screen-pictures are finished with exactness and perfect dexterity, well showing the harmony and sublimity 
of his design. It is therefore much to be regretted that a greater part of his life was spent in finishing large and 
rough pictures for the decoration of the residences of lords and nobles of his time and that so little opportunity was 
left him to produce such delicate and exquisite paintings as we have here. It has sometimes been erroneously 


Supposed that he was not skilled in minute paintings, but it is with the view to correct this error that we have here 


reproduced these fine specimens of his productions, 
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